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The Roman Catholic Church in the U. S. 


The more than 32,400,000 Roman Catholics of the 
United States maintain some 4,750 foreign missionaries ; 
they have given over $250, 000,000 for the relief of needy 
persons abroad through their War Relief Services since 
1943 ; they have a “flourishing” church in a “land of great 
promise.” These are a few of the summaries presented 
in a study published in pamphlet form by the National 
Catholic Rural Life Conference, Des Moines, Iowa, 1955, 
32 Million Catholics . . . the Church in the United States. 
The pamphlet was prepared to acquaint Roman Catholics 
in other lands with certain of the statistics and with many 
of the programs and activities of parishes and organiza- 
tions of that church in this country. We give below a 
number of excerpts from the compendium published, 
because it brings together much scattered information that 
may be as unfamiliar to non-Catholics in the United States 
as to Roman Catholics of other nations. It may be noted 
that many of the figures used were those compiled prior 
to the 1955 edition of The Official Catholic Directory, 
published by P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New York ($9.00 a 
copy). That Directory lists every parish in the United 
States and contains numerous statistical data on the Roman 
Catholic Church in the United States. 

“The United States is certainly not a ‘Catholic country.’ 
Only one out of five of its citizens is a Catholic. But the 
Church in the United States is strong, active—and grow- 
ing. Even now, numbering 32 million, it is the fourth 
largest body of Catholics in the world, topped only by 
Brazil, Italy, and France. 

“In physical facilities—schools, churches, hospitals—the 
Church in the United States is flourishing, In spiritual 
life it has made a remarkable record. , 

“The Catholic Church in the U. $. independent, free 
and self-supporting, has flourished. . In the past 
their numbers have been swelled by waves of immigration 
that brought millions of European Catholics across the 
Atlantic. They came from almost every country of the 
world. Largest numbers came from Italy, Germany, 
Austria, Ireland, Poland and Mexico. They settled all 
across the country, strengthening the Faith in the older 
settled areas and bringing it to the new. 

“In recent years much of the growth of the Church 
has come from among the non-Catholics of the United 
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States itself. Figures don’t tell the whole story, but they 
can give some idea: 

“In the last decade, records of adult baptisms show 
well over a million converts have been received into the 
Church. The number of converts received each year has 
increased from 90,000 in 1943 to 117,000 in 1953. During 
the same period, the number of children born to Catholic 
families has increased even more strikingly—from 772,- 
434 in 1943 to 1,094,872 in 1953. This represented [28 
per cent] 3 out of every 10 births recorded in 1953, al- 
though the recorded number of Catholics is only 2 in 10. 
In 11 of the 48 states more than one-third of the children 
born in 1953 received Catholic baptism. Or look at it 
from another side: from 1944 to 1954, the whole popula- 
tion of the country increased by about one-fifth. The 
Catholic population increased by one-third and accounted 
for half of the total growth... . 

“Shepherding this vast, growing population are four 
Cardinals, 35 Archbishops and 169 Bishops. They gov- 
ern 26 archdioceses and 102 dioceses, with 15,914 parishes, 
28,611 diocesan and 16,840 religious priests (in 90 com- 
munities), 8,691 brothers (in 17 communities), and 154,- 
055 sisters (in over 300 communities). 

“Alongside these impressive figures, if we are to under- 
stand Catholic life in the U.S., we must see the human 
side, the Church in terms of people. As anywhere else, 
the Church in the U. S. is a fair cross-section of the whole 
population. It is made up of laborers, teachers, farmers, 
engineers, fishermen, students, housewives—all the trades 
and ways of earning a living that make up U.S. life. 

“No spirit of enmity is evidenced between Catholics, 
Protestants and Jews. They live and work side by side; 
they join in civic activities. . . 

“Judged by their actions, the Catholic lay people of 
the U.S. are an unusually alert, vigorous body, whose 
daily lives reflect their Catholic convictions. . Chan- 
neling their activities into fruitful paths are a wide variety 
of organizations, all coordinated under three national 
units: The National Council of Catholic Men, of Catholic 
Women, and of Catholic Youth. These three councils, 
along with other activities for the benefit of the Church 
throughout the country, are under the direction of the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference. 

“Specialized organizations with large memberships 
among U. S. Catholics include the world-wide Holy Name 
Society, with 3,500,000 U.S. members, the Society of 
St. Vincent de Paul, The Association of Catholic Trade 
Unionists, National Catholic Rural Life Conference, 
Liturgical Conference, retreat groups, Catholic War Vet- 
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erans, fraternal societies like the Knights of Columbus, 
the Catholic Daughters of America, and scores of others. 
Catholic action is not confined to these specifically Cath- 
olic groups, but carries its influence into general organiza- 
tions as well. 

“A fact to remember about the Catholic lay people of 
the United States is that whatever support the Church 
in the U.S. receives must come entirely from them. There 
is no state support for the Church. Its thousands of par- 
ishes and institutions and its extensive activities are kept 
going only by the regular contributions of millions of 
ordinary people, usually through the weekly envelope col- 
lection, a practical and an effective method of making 
believers realize that they have a duty to return to God 
a share of what God gives to them, so that the works 
of God in this world may develop and prosper. 

“Of all the outward organizations of the Church in the 
United States, none has had a greater or more salutary 
influence than the National Catholic Welfare Conference. 
This organization, uniquely American in its origin, has 
in recent years become the model for similar units in a 
dozen other countries. It is housed in a strikingly modern 
building on Massachusetts Avenue in Washington—the 
facade a national monument in honor of Christ, the Light 
of the World. The N.C.W.C. is essentially a system of 
aid, coordination and information for Catholic activities. 
It is a sort of ‘clearing house’ through which each of the 
country’s Bishops and dioceses and Catholic organizations 
has the benefit of the experiences of all the others in 
meeting common problems. 

“Small administrative staffs, each headed by experts in 
its own field, carry out the functions of departments... . 

“Besides the N.C.W.C.’s regular departments, there are 
a number of dependent activities under the Executive and 
other departments, including the national center of the 
Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, a Bureau of Infor- 
mation, Publications Office, Inter-American Affairs Bu- 
reau, Office of United Nations Affairs, Family Life 
Bureau, Bureau of Health and Hospitals, and Catholic 
Association for International Peace. And supervised by 
the same Administrative Board of Bishops are such en- 
tities as the National Catholic Community Service, devoted 
to welfare, religious and recreational work on behalf of 
members of the armed forces, and War Relief Services, 
N.C.W.C., which since World War II has done one of 
the most monumental jobs of charity and relief work for 
war victims that the world has ever seen. 

“None of the varied activities of the Church in the 
United States is more remarkable than what it does in 
the field of education. U.S. Catholics send 4 million 
children and youth to Catholic schools and universities 
every fall. They go to 9,034 grade schools, 2,366 high 
schools and 250 colleges and universities. These impres- 
sive figures represent only Catholic schools, supported 
entirely by the contributions of millions of Catholics— 
mostly simple working people and young parents. These 
people, it must be remembered, are also busy supporting 
churches, hospitals, charities, and all the other works 
of the Church. One estimate is that the Catholic educa- 
tional system saves the 48 states some $750 million a year 
in their education budgets. 

“Besides the general schools, U.S. Catholics maintain 
the 455 seminaries and religious scholasticates that have 
provided the country’s 45,451 priests. This means one 
priest to every 696 Catholics. In training in seminaries 
and scholasticates are 33,448 young men who will devote 
their lives to the service of the Church. Equally impres- 
sive is the vast sacrifice of the 154,055 religious sisters, 


whose biggest work is staffing the great network of grade 
schools and many of the high schools and colleges. 

“Vast as it is, the Catholic school system still cannot 
take care of all the growing numbers of Catholic school- 
age youth. Due to the great area of the country, the 
uneven spread of the Catholic population, and the financial 
problems involved, only about half the Catholic young- 
sters between 6 and 14 are in Catholic schools. And 
because of the high birth rate since World War II, the 
number of children to be taken care of increases each 
year. U.S. Catholics recognize there is still much 
progress to be made, and they are working constantly 
toward meeting the need. Ten years ago, for in- 
stance, there were 7,963 Catholic grade schools with 
2,052,882 pupils ; today there are 9,034, training 3,083,561 
youngsters. 

“|. . The public schools are maintained by the public 
power, and supported out of taxes paid by Catholics and 
non-Catholics alike. . . . Many of the nation’s public 
school systems have an arrangement under which children 
are released for certain periods during school hours each 
week to attend religious instruction in their own faith, 
and where this system does not exist, the parishes supply 
religious instruction outside of school hours through the 
Confraternity of Christian Doctrine. 

“The country’s extensive Catholic educational system 
maintains academic standards that match and in many 
cases far excel those of the public school systems. Though 
sisters often enter religious life after finishing high school, 
they continue intensive training for their educational work. 
Nuns’ black veils are a familiar sight in the lecture halls 
and laboratories of most colleges. For their high stand- 
ards, Catholic schools enjoy great prestige, and often 
attract many non-Catholic students. 

“At the heart of the Catholic school system is a Pon- 
tifical University in the nation’s capital, the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America. With departments ranging from 
theology to engineering, this institution acts as a leaven 
for the entire educational system. The complex of build- 
ings that cover the university’s extensive campus tells 
only a small part of the story. For many blocks around. 
dotting the landscape of northeast Washington, are scores 
of religious houses where seminarians and faculty reside. 
The Catholics of the United States, through their Bishops, 
also maintain the North American College in Rome, train- 
ing priests at the very heart of Christendom. 

“Through the National Catholic Educational Associa- 
tion, founded fifty years ago and with a membership of 
6,500 today, the Catholic educators of the nation are 
banded together to safeguard and promote Catholic edu- 
cational interests. At the same time, the N.C.W.C. Edu- 
cation Department provides information, teacher registra- 
tion, liaison, and other services that help the entire 
educational system. 

“Part of the national life in general, Catholics also 
have an important place in its general educational leader- 
ship. There are thousands of Catholics among the more 
than a million teachers in public grade and high schools. . . . 

“Second only to the education program is the Church’s 
great network of institutions and activities in the field of 
social welfare. There are 922 Catholic hospitals and 
sanatoria throughout the country, with beds for 134,302 
patients. Most of them are administered by nursing 
sisters. Specialized homes and hospitals take care of 
the aging, incurables and contagious patients. Scarcely 
any medium or large city in the country is without a Cath- 
olic orphanage—again staffed by sisters. The St. Vincent 
de Paul Society has 3,200 conferences and particular 
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councils among the nation’s 16,000 parishes. Coordinat- 
ing and assisting charitable works of the separate dioceses 
and religious orders is the National Conference of Cath- 
olic Charities. 

“The Church in the U.S. for various reasons has 
always been stronger in larger cities than in the country- 
side. Rural life leaders would like to see a much bigger 
proportion of U.S. Catholics on farms. At present only 
5 or 6 per cent of the nation’s Catholics, or an estimated 
400,000 Catholic families, are on farms. Larger con- 
centrations of farm Catholics are in Wisconsin, Illinois, 
and other midwestern states, while in the southeastern 
part of the country there are practically no Catholics on 
the farms. One of the Church’s big problems in a coun- 
try so spread out has been how to provide spiritual care 
—and apostolic work—in rural areas. Two organizations 
have devoted their main attention toward this problem. 
The Catholic Church Extension Society, supported by 
all U.S. Catholics, has financed extensive home mission 
work. In recent years it has expended some two million 
dollars annually toward building and maintaining churches 
and schools where Catholics are few. The National 
Catholic Rural Life Conference (NCRLC), meanwhile, 
addresses itself to another side of the problem. With 
Diocesan Directors and actively interested rural pastors, 
teachers, sociologists, agricultural officials, economists, 
and farmers, it seeks to ‘bring Christ to the country, and 
the country to Christ’... . 

“As NCRLC tackles social problems in rural areas, 
other groups address themselves to finding the Catholic 
solution to social problems in industrial areas. The As- 
sociation of Catholic Trade Unionists (ACTU) is a group 
of laymen aiming to spread knowledge and practice of 
Christian principles in industrial and business life. Cath- 
olics and the Catholic Church are recognized by organized 
labor for their leadership on behalf of working men. 
Many dioceses have Labor Schools, in which labor and 
management leaders are trained in the social teaching of 
the Church. . . . The N.C.W.C. Social Action Depart- 
ment acts as a service agency in the entire field of Cath- 
olic social principles, and their application to the complex 
social problems of the country. It concerns itself with 
international peace, industrial relations, family life, race 
relations, and social welfare. 


“For all these activities and for all U.S. Catholics 
an important source of information, inspiration and as- 
sistance is the Catholic press. Main sections of it are 
more than 100 diocesan weekly newspapers with 3.5 mil- 
lion circulation and 382 magazines, large and small, with 
circulation totaling more than 14 million. This press is 
served by a world-wide Catholic news agency, the 
N.C.W.C. News Service, which has ‘Noticias Catolicas’ 
as its Latin-American section. This news network pro- 
vides rapid service on events of interest to Catholics from 
all parts of the world. Its sources include some 75 cor- 
respondents in 51 countries. Through some 450 sub- 
scribing publications in 47 countries, its ultimate readers 
may total as high as 50 or 55 million. 

“Other media of information are also well provided for. 
There are more than 20 Catholic publishing houses in 
the book field, and . . . general book publishers, such 
as the Macmillan Company, have large Catholic book 
departments. Most famous Catholic production in radio 
is the ‘Catholic Hour,’ which is produced by the National 
Council of Catholic Men in cooperation with the National 
Broadcasting Company. It is now in its second quarter- 
century, and is carried on 143 stations. The ‘Catholic 
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Hour’ is now on television on the NBC-TV network and 
is carried by 65 stations. Bishop Fulton J. Sheen is on 
the Dumont TV network from November to May each 
year with his ‘Life Is Worth Living’ program, heard 
last season on 179 stations. There is a great variety of 
other national radio and television programs, and count- 
less programs originating locally on the country’s many 
hundreds of radio and TV stations. In addition, net- 
works and local stations frequently carry ‘special events’ 
broadcasts of Catholic functions of wide general interest, 
such as Midnight Mass at Christmas in some of the 
nation’s great cathedrals. It should be noted that the 
thousands of hours a month of air time that all this adds 
up to are donated free of charge as a public service by 
the stations and the big networks. And besides the Cath- 
olic programs on the general stations there are a number 
of Catholic radio stations in the U.S., most of them 
operated by Catholic universities. 

“All these efforts toward bringing the Gospel more 
fully to the United States itself do not mean that Amer- 
ican Catholics are unaware of the Church’s world-wide 
responsibilities. The United States was officially taken 
from the list of the Church’s mission territories only 
in 1908. At that time there were already American mis- 
sionaries abroad in West Africa, Alaska, the Bahamas, 
Honduras, and China. But they were only a very few. 
As the work expanded, between the two world wars more 
than 30 more mission territories were entrusted to Amer- 
ican communities. Since World War II more and more 
of the world mission burden has been shifted to the United 
States, as other countries, severely stricken by the war, 
became less able to meet the growing need. In 1940 there 
were 2,227 Americans in overseas mission work. By 
1953, the number had grown to 4,755, according to figures 
of the Mission Secretariat in Washington. ‘This is still 
nowhere near the record made by such mission-minded 
countries as Ireland or France. But the rapid growth 
of U.S. mission activity in recent years gives promise 
of great advances to come in the next few decades. Of 
the present 4,755 foreign missionaries, almost 2,000 are 
in Latin America, and about 1,500 are in the Far East. 

“Besides its dedicated men and women, there is a 
second way in which any country can help the Church’s 
work of ‘preaching the Gospel in every country’—with 
financial aid. And in this, United States Catholics have 
excelled. In 1953, 71 per cent of all the money spent 
on mission work by the Sacred Congregation for the 
Propagation of the Faith in Rome came from Catholics 
in the United States. Besides this, equally large sums 
of money go direct from the U.S., of course, toward 
the support of missions staffed by U.S. personnel. One 
typical mission—neither large nor small in its permanent 
properties—is the Pacific Island mission of the Marshalls 
and the Carolines, where American Jesuit Bishop Thomas 
Feeney estimates the total permanent investment in mis- 
sion facilities at just under $4 million. The Society for 
the Propagation of the Faith has branches in every 
U.S. diocese, and has its U.S. national headquarters 
in New York City, under the direction of Bishop Sheen. 
Under it, the Mission Secretariat, a cooperative agency 
of all the country’s mission sending societies, has offices 
in the N.C.W.C. building in Washington. 

“Since World War II another activity of U.S. Cath- 
olics outside their own borders—sharing in another way 
what they are blessed with—has played a major role in 
world recovery. Through War Relief Services, N.C.W.C., 
they have contributed more than $250 million worth of 
food, clothing and other aid to help those stricken by 
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war. Launched in 1943, this activity has continued to 
help in successive post-war crises and made a major con- 
tribution to relief of the Korean war sufferers as well. 
America’s national Thanksgiving Day and the Christmas 
season have been chosen as the occasion for nation-wide 
collections of clothing and canned food. On Laetare 
Sunday each year every U.S. Catholic is given an op- 
portunity to contribute to the Bishop’s Fund for Victims 
of War, which supports this relief work and also pro- 
vides a large contribution each year to Papal relief funds. 
In recent years a very important work of WRS-NCWC 
has been sponsoring refugees coming to the U.S. under 
the Displaced Persons and Refugee Relief laws. Many 
thousands of Catholics have been among the hundreds of 
thousands settled in new homes in the U.S. under this 
program. 

“Looking back over the record, the United States 
might well be summed up as the ‘land of great promise’ 
for the Catholic Church. Most notable feature about 
Catholicism in the U.S. in recent years is rapid growth. 
From an almost negligible minority, the Church has 
grown to a position of importance and respect in the 
national life. Still a youthful Catholic community, it 
finds itself here in a youthful civil society, that provides 
freedom and a favorable climate for development. Yet 
the Church in the United States is also aware that growth 
and opportunity mean a great challenge in the years 
ahead, and is ready to meet that challenge.” 


Roman Catholics on Rural Life and 
Cooperatives 


Conclusions of the Third International Catholic Con- 
gress on Rural Life, held at Panama, April 17-24, 1955, 
have been circulated by the National Catholic Rural Life 
Conference, Des Moines. The chief aim of the Congress 
was “to arouse a greater public interest in the situation, 
problems, and improvement of the rural population in the 
Caribbean area.” Over 300 persons from 20 nations 
took part. There were 14 bishops and 61 priests among 
those attending. 

Note was taken of many landless people living under 
systems of land tenure that have failed to contribute to 
“the full expression of human personality.” 

The members of the Conference recommended : 

“That a system of land tenure be established which 
will facilitate the access of those who cultivate the land 
to ownership of the land... . 

“That the systems of tenant farming, sharecropping, 
etc., be replaced gradually by a system of land own- 
ership, and that, in the meantime, the farmer be 
given guarantees against dispossession and increase in 
rentals. . . 

“That the adequate size of a family homestead in 
the oo agricultural regions of each country be deter- 
mined... . 


“That free cooperative systems be established which 
will permit their members to achieve the advantages which 
such systems offer for the education of the rural adult, 
and for production and marketing processes which can be 
handled only through a volume of operations larger than 
that of a family farm.” 

The Conference favored extension to rural farm work- 
ers of the labor laws which are in force in industry, 
“insofar as this is compatible with the specific nature of 
agricultural labor.” It recommended establishment of an 
“obligatory rural minimum wage scale and the protection 


of rural workers under the various social security 
programs.” 


Seminar on Adult Education and Cooperatives 


After the Conference concluded, a special seminar on 
Adult Education and Cooperatives was held. The con- 
clusions were as follows: 

“The lack of knowledge and the failure of man to 
channel his intelligence for the full utilization of his many 
gifts have had disastrous effects on the human race 
throughout the history of the world. Such evils as war, 
revolution, poverty, misuse of natural resources, etc., are 
due in great part to man’s ignorance and lack of will in 
not making use of his liberty according to God’s loving 
intention. 

“Man should be conscious of his own dignity and his 
destiny. Education is an important means of making 
him aware of his resources and inspiring him to make 
good use of them for his own welfare and that of society. 

“Man should analyze his problems, with the help of his 
neighbors. He should seek the task which it is necessary 
for him to perform in the interest of his own better- 
ment, and he should marshal his personal forces in aid 
of both himself and his fellows. 

“The education of adults attempts to achieve these 
goals. The methods used in adult education should be 
simple, practical, interesting and imaginative. They should 
proceed from the known to the unknown by familiar 
pathways. 

“Adult education should form habits of right thinking. 
It should develop a sense of Christian values. Skill, know- 
how and control, and especially self-control, are basic. 

“This type of education is concerned with the develop- 
ment of the whole man, and its object is the building 
up of man and society. 

“The stages in the process of adult education are: at- 
tract attention, arouse interest, instill conviction, move 
to action. 

“The technique which has been found most successful 
is that of organizing circles of students, or round tables. 
Attention is first obtained through mass meetings. Capable 
leaders will develop gradually. When this stage is reached, 
meetings of small groups are organized. It is then that 
action will begin. 

“The first and simplest form of economic cooperation 
is found in . . . monetary field [credit unions]. Educa- 
tion is necessary for sound planning, organization and 
operation. Lack of training and absence of moral respon- 
sibility on the part of the members are the chief causes 
of failures. 

“Christian solidarity and the integration of the tem- 
poral and spiritual factors in Christian life form the 
basis of the Christian cooperative movement. Its object 
is not merely material gain, but rather the bringing to full 
flower of man’s nature and the satisfaction of the needs 
of society. 

“Whatever the problems and needs of a locality, they 
can generally be faced locally, and in many cases local 
solutions can be found. Social justice, charity, and a 
spirit of service are the basic principles. True coopera- 
tives cannot be political instruments. They cannot be 
mere commercial ventures, though they must be managed 
with business sense. The training of administrators is of 
basic importance. 

“The principles of the cooperative movement may be 
applied successfully in other fields, such as housing, con- 
struction, agricultural resettlement, large- or small-scale 
production, etc.” 
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